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mathematics, it is a key to external nature." Twenty years later, in 
the ninth edition of the same work, in referring to this formula, he 
says : " That formula was no other than the simple analytical expres- 
sion of what is now generally called the law of the conservation of 
energy, which has since revolutionized physical science in nearly all 
its branches, and which at that time was hut little developed or 
accepted. It is believed that this not only was the first, but that it 
even still is the only treatise on Analytical Mechanics in which all the 
phenomena are presented as mere consequences of that single law." 

His report of an inspection of the European Observatories, made in 
1840, gave an impulse to astronomical work which resulted in the 
establishment of observatories in all parts of the country. 

1895. W. R. Livekmoee. 

EZEKIEL GILMAN ROBINSON. 

Ezekiel Gilman Robinson, an Associate Fellow of our Academy 
since 1885, was born at Attleborough, Massachusetts, on March 23, 
1815. It was not his good fortune to begin his life in a literary 
atmosphere, or to spend any of his earlier days in tumbling about in 
a library. His early instruction was poor, and what was bad in itself 
was made worse by reason of frequent changes. 

Entering Brown University in 1834, he was during his first year 
interrupted in his work by sickness, and, discouraged by his manifest 
inferiority to classmates who had been more thoroughly prepared, he 
seemed to lose ambition. Later, however, the student's enthusiasm 
was awakened under Professor H. B. Hackett in Latin, and under 
President Wayland in ethics. But in addition to the inspiration 
received from his teachers, he found a strong educational stimulus in 
the debating society of which he was an enthusiastic and prominent 
member. In his enthusiastic and successful work in this debating 
society we discover the prophecy of the Socratic teacher and the great 
pulpit orator of later days ; while in his choice of theme for Com- 
mencement, " The Value of Metaphysical Speculations," we detect the 
mental bias which was followed through scores of years of philosophic 
study. 

After a year spent in post-graduate work he determined to study 
theology, and entered the Theological Institution at Newton Centre, 
Massachusetts. Then, according to his own testimony, he " went to 
work in earnest with a will and a purpose, giving his days to prescribed 
work, reserving an hour or two for German and associated readings 
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with fellow students, and devoting his evenings to philosophy and 
literature." 

After graduating from Newton in 1842, Mr. Robinson was ordained 
and settled as pastor of a Baptist church in Norfolk, Virginia. Dur- 
ing this pastorate he received leave of absence from his church, in 
order to serve for the eight months of an academic year as chaplain 
of the University of Virginia. 

After pastoral service of three years at Norfolk and one year at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, the call came to leave the pastorate and to 
devote himself to the instruction of students for the ministry, and he 
became Professor of Biblical Interpretation in the Western Baptist 
Theological Institute at Covington, Kentucky. This connection was 
terminated after two or three years of service, and Mr. Robinson 
again entered the pastorate in 1850, in the service of the Ninth Street 
Baptist Church of Cincinnati, Ohio. Here his reputation as a great 
pulpit orator was firmly established. He became the foremost preacher 
of the city, and his reputation was rapidly extending throughout the 
country. But the man was coveted for other positions, and having 
received an invitation to accept the chair of theology in the recently 
established Seminary at Rochester, New York, he, after three years of 
ministerial service, again left the pastorate for the Professor's chair. 

Although after leaving Cincinnati Dr. Robinson never re-entered 
the pastorate, he continued to preach up to the time of his death. He 
loved the work of the preacher ; he honored the preacher's office, and 
in that office he was conspicuously successful. His sermons in Cincin- 
nati and Rochester on Modern Skepticism, made deep and lasting 
impression on the intelligent citizens who came in large numbers to 
hear them ; and throughout his life he was an attractive, instructive, and 
inspiring preacher. His pulpit presence was striking and effective ; 
his conduct of worship was impressive and memorable ; but it was in 
the sermon that his powerful personality came into fullest manifes- 
tation. He was pre-eminently an instructive preacher. Not infre- 
quently were his sermons packed with the results of the thinking of 
months and years. On special occasions he appeared a veritable giant 
in intellectual power. He chose the extemporaneous method of de- 
livery ; but the extemporaneous method did not exempt him from 
careful preparation. It was only through the most exacting mental 
discipline and the most patient literary cultivation that he became the 
consummate master of unwritten discourse that he was. As he said 
himself, " It is not the naturally fluent man who makes in the end the 
best extemporaneous speaker." 
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His sermons in general were characterized by comprehensiveness of 
thought, by keenness of analysis, by sharp discrimination in definition, 
by clear, forceful, and elegant diction, by honesty and earnestness of 
purpose, and on occasion by tremendous power of appeal. One other 
characteristic of his preaching, which is worthy of special mention, 
was what might be called his intellectual honesty. His moral honesty 
was shown, as, shunning all hypocrisy, he preached level with his 
convictions. His intellectual honesty he illustrated, as, guarding 
against prejudice, he preached level with his thinking. He thought 
as earnestly and as far as he could, and very few thought further ; 
but where his thinking stopped, there his sermon stopped also. He 
did not urge upon the minds of his hearers what had failed to gain the 
assent of his own thinking mind. He knew but in part, and he was 
honest enough to prophesy but in part. 

In accepting the chair at Rochester in the spring of 1853, Mr. 
Robinson exchanged the work of the pastor for that of the theological 
instructor, for which he was admirably fitted, and in which he was 
pre-eminently successful. As a theologian he was pre-eminently an 
investigator rather than a systematizer, or, to use his own word, a 
" systemizer." He believed that investigation must be carried to 
great lengths before the work of systemization can be satisfactorily 
performed. He was too logical to be unsystematic ; but his critical 
faculty was always hindering and interfering with the work of con- 
struction. If, through his lack of complete system, and by reason of 
his dominant tendency to emphasize one phase of truth at a time, he 
sometimes laid himself open to the charge of inconsistency, he at least 
escaped some of the faults of the systemizers. If his mind was too 
critical hastily to construct a system, it was too honest to falsify facts 
or to minify truths. 

Dr. Robinson believed in and taught a rational theology. He cared 
nothing for words except as they gave expression to reality. He was 
constantly looking through the formula to the fact, and discarding tra- 
dition for truth. He revered historic creeds, as statements of belief 
which have been formed after profound experience, and which signal- 
ize the victories and the progress of Christian truth ; but he scouted 
the idea that any divine fact or truth can be exhaustively measured by 
finite minds, or that there has been or ever can be an ultimate dogma 
in theology. The Scriptures, as an organic whole, he considered as 
authoritative ; but he reacted from that method of using particular 
proof texts which prjvents men from seeing the forest for the trees. 
Discarding the rule that reason may guide us in examining the evi- 
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dences of Divine revelation, but must be scrupulously abjured the 
moment we come to an examination of the truths which revelation 
declares, he inquired, " To what does revelation address itself, if not 
to our reason and our conscience ? In the name of reason, for what 
was reason given us if not to be employed on the highest thoughts and 
the noblest ends that can engage our attention?" 

Again, he believed in and taught a progressive theology. Before 
the name became familiar, he represented the movement which has 
since been denominated the New Theology. He was in advance of 
most of his contemporaries in welcoming the discoveries and paying 
earnest heed to the teachings of physical science. He was constantly 
modifying his own views, was quick to detect the way to fresh dis- 
covery, and anticipated the modifications which the new revelations of 
the age have effected in theology. His ablest students affirm that, in 
the modifications which they have been compelled to make within the 
last twenty-five years, they have but followed the lines of thought 
indicated by Dr. Eobinson to his students from twenty to forty years 
ago. 

Great as was Dr. Eobinson's work as a theologian, his work was 
still greater as a teacher of theology. The testimony of his pupils is 
strong, concurrent, enthusiastic, and convincing with regard to his 
transcendent ability as a teacher. His method was Socratic. By his 
keen questions he aroused his students from their dogmatic slumbers, 
by his personal magnetism and strong intellectuality he led them to 
discover themselves, and quickened them into newness of intellectual 
life ; while the vital themes he presented sank deep into their hearts 
and were wrought into the very fibres of their moral and religious 
nature. 

This brilliant and eminent success in the chair of theology made 
Dr. Eobinson a marked man in educational circles ; and it is not sur- 
prising that, when Brown University was looking for some able and 
progressive man to become her head, she should turn with longing 
eyes to the eminent teacher at Eochester. Alma Mater extended a 
call to her brilliant and distinguished son, and he loyally responded, 
assuming the duties of the Presidency in the fall of 1872. 

The college at that time did not hold a very advanced position. In 
its material and intellectual condition it needed regeneration, and de- 
manded close attention and self-denying effort from the incoming 
President. To the work which lay before him he consecrated all his 
powers, under that stern conviction of duty which dominated his life. 
The requirements of admission were raised, until at one time they 
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were said to be in advance of the requirements in colleges generally ; 
more room was provided in the curriculum for the modern languages 
and the natural sciences ; and, in harmony with the insistent purpose 
of the President, better equipment was provided for the application of 
science to the arts. 

Towards the latter part of his administration the President renewed 
and urged more strongly his demand for an enlarged attention to the 
study of English ; presented a plan by which young women might 
share in the advantages of the University, and succeeded in extend- 
ing its work so that students might pursue post-graduate studies 
at their Alma Mater and receive from her the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. 

While these changes were effected in the inner life of the college, in 
the outward condition improvements were made with accelerating 
rapidity. Indeed, it showed greater material advance during the 
administration of Dr. Robinson than at any other period of its history. 
The grounds were greatly improved ; the University came to be much 
better housed and equipped ; the educational plant was very greatly 
extended, while the funds were almost doubled. 

As the head of the college, President Robinson had a deep concern 
for the moral welfare of his students, and if in specific cases of disci- 
pline, he was not always happy, the general discipline of the institu- 
tion during his administration was efficient and wholesome. For 
if, owing to his natural reserve and his sternness of demeanor, the 
President was not always able to win the affection and love of the 
students, he exerted upon them a most wholesome disciplinary in- 
fluence through the example of industry, high moral purpose, and con- 
stant devotion to duty which he himself afforded. Under this inspiring 
influence the aims of the students were heightened, and the spirit of 
devotion to study was very greatly increased. 

But the work of administration and discipline did not relieve Dr. 
Robinson from special work in teaching. During his entire adminis- 
tration he was engaged five or six hours a week in teaching. Very 
few students, perhaps no earnest student, could fail to receive a deep 
impression from Dr. Robinson's instruction in ethics. The teachings 
most deeply impressed were the immutability of the moral law, and 
penalty as a reaction from violated law ; the nature, and not simply 
the will, of the Supreme Being as the ultimate ground of virtue ; and 
conscience as, strictly defined, neither legislative nor prophetic, but 
rather as the supreme, though not infallible, " moral judiciary of the 
soul." 
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His careful efinition was of great benefit in giving to the pupil 
solid ground on which to stand. The ethical universe remained no 
longer chaotic, inchoate, an earth without form and void, illumined by 
light transfused through an omnipresent mist ; but, under his teaching, 
dry land began to appear in the midst of the waters, and sun, moon, 
and stars shone out as distinct luminaries in the ethical firmament. 
Students who have continued to prosecute their studies, for instance on 
the subject of conscience, after being surprised to see how vaguely and 
without precise definition that term is used even by writers of emi- 
nence, have come to feel a deeper gratitude to their college instructor 
for his sharp definition. They may perhaps think that the definition 
given was not sufficiently comprehensive ; but that definition has 
risen, amid the haze which seems to enwrap many ethical writers, 
like the island which Kant saw outlined amid the restless waters, the 
obscuring mists, and the dissolving phantoms of a wide and stormy 
ocean. 

But no estimate of the teaching would be adequate which failed to 
take account of the teacher. The man was in his teaching, the living 
truth was in the man ; therefore his teaching did not simply add to 
the intellectual capital of the pupil, it became an element in that 
pupil's moral life. In his best moods his class-room was a forge, 
where, in the fires of his own intense thinking, heated seven times hot- 
ter under the blast of free discussion, the cold iron of traditional notion 
was fused and then taken out, hot and fluent, to be fashioned anew 
under the hammers of master-workman and apprentice alike ; or, to 
change the figure, that class-room was a palasstra where he who wres- 
tled the best enjoyed the fullest discipline and received the richest 
reward, as he carried away his "apples of gold in pictures of silver." 

The preacher, the administrator, the teacher, demands our admira- 
tion ; but still more admirable is the man himself. Towering above 
many in physical stature, he towered also in intellectual power and 
moral character. On the physical side of his nature he was endowed 
with a striking personal presence, and a wiry well knit bodily frame ; 
but these were only the physical setting of pre-eminent intellectual 
power. 

His paramount mental characteristic was his power of analysis. His 
mind was a crucible, in which, when heated by the intense fires of his 
intellectual nature, thoughts were readily resolved into their constitu- 
ent elements. But he was by no means lacking in synthetic power. 
This was seen in his well constructed sermons and in the broad gener- 
alizations and brilliant inductions of his theology ; but the analytic 
vol. xxx. (n. s. xxii.) 37 
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dominated the synthetic, as is evident from the fact that his theology 
was never thoroughly systemized. 

But the moral man is grander than the man of intellect, and Dr. 
Robinson's moral character demands a higher admiration than his 
intellectual power. He had his faults; but his aim was high, his 
motives noble, and his heart sincere. His most prominent moral char- 
acteristic was tremendous power of will. The man's whole counte- 
nance betokened a dominant, imperious will ; but this mighty energy 
was associated with a stern sense of moral obligation. This will was 
not prostituted to low ends. It was not self-will. It recognized a law 
to be obeyed, and it held the man in its grip until he rendered obedi- 
ence. As in the tremendous energy of will we discover the centrifu- 
gal force, so in the high moral ideal we discover the centripetal force, 
which determined the orbit of his life. 

The life which was characterized by this striking combination of 
tremendous energy of will and high sense of moral obligation also dis- 
played a not unhappy union of pride and humility. Probably no 
human pride is virtue unalloyed ; but there is a pride which savors 
more of virtue than of vice. Essential manhood is worthy of respect. 
The Almighty has placed man's head erect upon his shoulders ; He 
has " made him a little lower than God, and has put all things under 
his feet " ; the great moral teacher of the ages inculcates self-respect, 
as he instructs man to love his neighbor as himself. In the philo- 
sophic Christian sense, Dr. Robinson was exceedingly proud. He had 
abundant self-respect ; he had little self-conceit. His pride was akin 
to the awe with which Kant reflected upon the moral law within, and 
differed heaven-wide from that Narcissus-like vanity which pines away 
in admiration of its adventitious and ephemeral beauty. 

This pride, however, retained its virtue, and was raised from the 
level of the Stoic philosophy to the higher elevation of the Christian 
religion, as it was mated to humility. Humility, with him, was not 
cringing before one's fellows and asking their pardon for one's exist- 
ence ; it was not an undue depreciation of self ; it was rather a just 
appreciation of another and a worthier, in comparison with whom self 
seems but little. Dr. Robinson bared his head before the Almighty. 
He walked humbly before his God. 

It was in the closing period of life that the strength and nobility of 
his character found fullest and most beautiful expression. Although 
Dr. Robinson was seventy-four years of age when he laid aside 
his duties as President of Brown University, his work was not yet 
done. In response to the call of honor and of duty, the stern believer 
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in moral law again took up his burden and pressed on toward the 
goal. Continuing his intellectual toil, he devoted himself to the work 
of preaching and lecturing, until he again entered the teacher's chair 
as Professor of Ethics and Apologetics in the University of Chicago, 
where he remained until he was removed by death on June 13, 1894. 
It was in this autumnal season that the peaceable fruits of righteous- 
ness most rapidly matured. The character which had been steadily 
and sturdily growing in early and more mature manhood, blossomed in 
old age. Sorrows deep and distressing were experienced, but the dis- 
cipline of sorrow seemed only to beautify the character which the dis- 
cipline of work had made strong. The nature was mellowed, and the 
heart which had been so jealously guarded through life now over- 
flowed, and gave freer expression to its deeper feeling. The column 
had been piled stone upon stone, with severe and unremitting toil, the 
surface had been chiselled with painstaking diligence and skill, until, 
as a finishing touch, the lily was carved at the top of the pillar, and 
strength was crowned with beauty. 

His chief literary remains are a translation of Neander's "Planting 
and Training of the Christian Church," his "Yale Lectures on Preach- 
ing," and his " Principles and Practice of Morality," together with 
shorter articles in magazines, notably in " The Christian Review," of 
which he was editor from 1859 to 1864. During the last year there 
issued from the press a limited edition of his " Christian Theology," 
which is chiefly a republication of his lectures as prepared for the use 
of his students in Rochester prior to the year 1872, and in the present 
year have appeared his lectures on " Christian Apologetics." 

Dr. Robinson's scholarship was officially recognized by his Alma 
Mater, which conferred upon him in 1853 the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity, and in 1872 the degree of Doctor of Laws ; and by Harvard 
University, which conferred on him the degree of Doctor of Laws in 
1886. 

1895. Thomas D. Anderson. 

WILLIAM DWIGHT WHITNEY. 

William Dwight Whitney, an Associate Member of the Academy 
since 1860, was born at Northampton, Massachusetts, on February 9, 
1827. His early education he received in his native place. In 1842, 
at the age of fifteen, he entered the Sophomore Class of Williams Col- 
lege. There he remained during the three following years. While 



